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|, “Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” . 
From ‘‘ First Veyage ‘Round the World by Magellan.” 


i 


MEDIATION 


When the Studinskis began to hear rumors of an- 
other war, they were stunned and terrified. Hadn’t their 
whole family suffered enough in the first World War? 
Their lives had been sad and hard from its effects. The 

_ whole family felt that war was wrong, wholly wrong, 
and th 
believed and have nothing to do with this war. They 

. consulted the priest, since they were Polish Catholics. 
He said: “You can do nothing. Everybody has to go.” 


“sq Ce The mother wept. Her children tried to console her. 


church? How could they help going to war, if war came? 
“Everybody has to go.” - 


- Qne day one of the family was walking down an 

alley and saw a scrap of paper lying on the ground. The 

word “Peace” caught her eye. “Peace”—could peace be 

found anywhere? Catching it up eagerly she saw on the 

scrap these words: “The Women’s International League 

for Peace and Freedom, 1734 F St. N.W., Washington, 

¥ - D.C.” Here was a gleam of hope—a group working for 
peace should be of help. A letter asking for information 
was soon speeding on its way to Washington. A reply 
informed them that the League had an office right in 
Chicago, their home city. Just as soon as they could 

- afrange it, two of the daughters were on their way there. 
Unfortunately, a cold or something detained the secre- 
‘tary that day until almost noon, but the Studinskis 
settled down to wait until someone arrived, determined 


warded by the arrival of the secretary, who talked and 
explained and gavé them literature and even accepted— 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO NOW? 


That which sensible mariners always do 
When they miss the light — 
Shift the helm and tack in the other direction! 


NEGOTIATION 


decided at once to carry out what they had long - 


~~Her three sons told her they would never, never-go to ~~ 
war. But where could they find help, if not in their — 


to find help. After two and a half hours they were re- | 


‘PEACE 
‘Hannah Clothier Hull. 


. HOW THE STUDINSKIS FOUND FRIENDS 


after some protest—money for the literature and 
memberships. “There will be more just as soon as 
can ge the money together, some of us have work 
the W. P. A.” 


At the next meeting of the League, four of 
Studinskis were present—the mother, two daughters 
and ason. Fortunately,'tea and cakes were served that 
day, which gave time for consultation. A Quaker who 
was present suggested they might like to attend Friends 
meeting, since their own church was not sympathetic. 


34 


“But you live so far away—it will take an hour and a 


half on the street Car.”""No, that does not matter. How- 
ever long it takes, we will be there!” Fortunately the 
Young Friends group were having discussions about con- 
scription each Sunday evening. The Studinskis at- 
tended regularly. They also joined other peace groups 
as fast as they found out about them—the F. O. the 
Civil Liberties Union, etc. — ; 


_ , They sought counsel of persons experienced in ad- 
vising conscientious objectors. George had a low num- 
ber and was called first. His hate for war was so strong 
that, contrary to most of the advice given him, he refused 
to register. Before long his brother was also called and 
they were both thrown into jail in the common prison 
where they were ridiculed, jeered at and very badly 
treated. Their mother became very ill because of the 
situation. “Your mother will not live long if this 
on,” the doctor told them. The plan for the ci 
camps developed, and yielding’to advice and their moth- 
er’s pleas, they have registered as conscientious objec- 
tors, and are awaiting assignment. : 

MAY M. JONES. 
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' PEACE WORKERS IN A WAR CRISIS 
With the declaration of a national emergency—al- 


though such a declaration in no way changes the civil 


rights of citizens—it is natural that those who favor war 


for the United States should attempt to discredit and ob- . 


struct the work of peace organizations and their mem- 
bers. All that is needed to meet such attempts is a clear 
statement of the actual position of peace groups in the 
present crisis. 


Instead of being “dupes of the Nazis”, as has been 
charged, peace workers for a longer time than any other 
group have opposed all that dictators stand for. Con- 
firmed opposition to war is sufficient proof that one 
totally condemns dictatorships which employ the meth- 
ods of war and bring with them the same evils. It is 
the peace organizations which have worked most con- 
sistently for the kind of world in which there would be 
no dictators anywhere and no conditions likely to lead 
to dictators. Their opposition to war has been due not 
to failure to recognize existing evils or the need to 
eliminate them, but to the conviction that so long as war 
is relied upon to eliminate them they will be multiplied 


rather than removed. Those who refuse to abandon 


under pressure a position based on conscience and prin- 
ciple can rightly claim to be the most fundamental 
opponents of Hitlerism. 


To the statement that peace organizations have no 


“right to continue their opposition to full U. S. entry into 


the war, the answer is that they have not only the right 
but the duty to urge that we keep out. The pledge of 
the President to keep us out still stands. He has been 
and is under heavy pressure from foreign governments 
and from advisers at home to break that pledge or to 
take steps which would lead to its being broken. It is 
for the organized peace groups to express the support 
of the people as he resists such pressure. Those who 
advocate a keep-out-of-war policy are not blind as they 
are accused of being, to the fact of world interdepend- 
ence, and this country’s international responsibility. On 
the contrary they urge America’s peace not only as 
America’s but as the world’s last line of defense against 
total, prolonged chaos—world civilization’s one hope of 
recovery. 


NEUTRALITY NEVER TRIED 


Another charge brought by those who wish to dis- 
credit the work of peace organizations is that the neutral- 
ity legislation passed with their support by an almost 
unanimous vote of Congress in 1935 is responsible for 
the present situation. The facts completely refute such 


_a charge. The neutrality policy was never tried. Its 
“success depended upon other governments being fully 


convinced that it would be carried out in letter and in 
spirit. They were never so convinced because our own 
government was from the beginning divided in regard 
to the policy and at the first test—the Chinese-Japanese 
war—the Executive refused on a technicality to apply it. 


When the neutrality law was passed the democracies 
were economically the dominant powers. They could 
then have taken the initiative and voluntarily made the 
readjustments which they now say they will make at 
the end of the war. Such readjustments, made at that 
time, far from being “concessions” strengthening the 
power of the dictators, would have deprived them of 
their best arguments for leading their own people into 
war. Whatever the personal will of individual dictators 
to world power, they obtained the_ support of their 
people because the conditions to which they had previ- 
ously been subjected were intolerable. Supporters of 
neutrality believed that if the democracies of Europe 
were convinced beyond question that the United States 
would give no help in a European war, they would move 

(Continued in right-hand column) 


Two little magpies sat upon a rail, 
It might be Wednesday week; 
One little magpie fluffed his little ¢z 
In the other little magpie’s be: 


They fit and they fought and they s 

Till all that was left upon the r 

_ Was the beak of one of those little 

2 And the other little magpie’s t 
Author 


} 


LUCY BIDDLE | 


This second issue of FOUR LIGHTS, like the first, was 
Lewis Memorial Fund. Lucy Biddle Lewis was one of the fc 
was a member of that_courageous little band of women) who 
Very vivid was her graphic description told in her own chara 
which, after numerous and prolonged delays, finally brought tl 
ing of the Congress. ; 


After the meeting at The Hague, Lucy Lewis went to Bi 
other useful services for the American Friends Service Comr 
WIL International Congresses and always was to be'coun 
Section, where her sound judgment was always in evidence. | 
extended through the International Congress when ‘+ met in W 
Pennsylvania Branch and was a member of the State and Natio 
counsel were widely sought. She died in May, 1941. 


Besides the Women’s International League, Lucy Lew 
especially in connection with the Society of Friends, whick 
doubt, peace was her outstanding mterest, to which she was 
by the National WIL Board will help to continue her work, 


INTERNATIONAL. V 


* The Maison Internationale at Geneva is being used and 
by Swiss refugees from other countries, but the office, the ' 
with one faithful worker, is also carried on there. Gert- 
rude Baer, one of the three International Chairmen, is in 


New York, and from her apartment she issues an Inter- pai 
national Circular Letter to WIL Sections, to inter- 
national members and to the subscribers of PAX. hés | 


News from the different countries continues to sift 
through, sometimes by direct report, more often now by M 
personal letters. The British and Swedish Sections con- 18 


tinue to issue their monthly bulletins in the same form eg 
and size‘as usual. The London office was destroyed by as 


bomb (when no one was present). . A statement on the 
security of freedom was issued after a widely attended 
Annual Council Meeting of the British Section, which whic 
can be obtained from the Philadelphia literatare office. as c 
A Penny-a-week Fund. was launched in March, with. The 
hopes of raising some 650 pounds a year for restoration bian 
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on a rail, 
ay week; 
is little tail . 
gpie’s beak! 
ind they scratched each other’s eyes, 
ipon the rail 
ose little magpies | 
nagpie’s tail! - 
Author and Source Unknown. 


IDDLE LEWIS 


irst,, was made possible by contributions to the Lucy Biddle 
of the founders of the Women’s International League. She 
men| who went with Jane Addams to The Hague in 1915. 
wn characteristic way, of that perilous and exciting journey, 
orought the group to its destination just in time for the open- 


vent to Belgium to investigate conditions there and performed 
ice Committee. In later years she attended several of the 
) be’ counted upon at the annual meetings of the United States 
idence. Her term of office as National Chairman in 1922-24 
met in Washington. She was also for a time President of the 
and National Boards as long as she lived. Her advice and 
sucy Lewis was active in numerous humanitarian causes, 
ds, which her life typefied in a very real way. Beyond 
she was passionately devoted. The Memorial Fund, set up 
her work, and contributions will be welcome. 


HANNAH CLOTHIER HULL, Chairman, 


| 504 Walnut Lane, Swarthmore, Pa. 
— 


ONAL. WIL NEWS 


sed extension of the International WIL work after 
ce, the war. ie 


x The Swedish Section is working for a democratic, 


non-military World Federation and their plan has been 
published. The Swiss Section has found that the war 
has opened opportunities for it, which in some cases 
- has led to greater interest and increase in members. 


by The Hungarian Section had an Annual General 

Meeting with a brilliant speech on the Concord of Peo- 
ples made by a former Minister of Education, which left 
b the members with renewed courage, and a determination 
bf to keep their group together. 


led From Denmark a personal letter tells of the joy with 
ich which letters from abroad are received, and this as well 
ice. as one from Czechoslovakia ask for reading matter!! 
ith. The Danish leaders met in May to plan their regular 
ion biannual meeting. 


toward a correction of conditions which had given rise 
and power. to dictators. No one can prove what would 


~ have been the effect of the neutrality law had it been 


firmly supported and carried out. But events have 
proved the prophesies of peace organizations as to what 
would happen if it were not carried out to have been 
correct, It is worth remembering also that it was the 
peace groups, notably the WIL, which were the first 
to foresee and point out what would be the results of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Today the world agrees they 
were right in their early warnings. ‘ 
PEACE POLICIES NOT OFFICIAL 

Further evidence that the peace forces have been far 

sighted and are justified in relying on their own convic- 


tions today, is to be found in the so-called peace terms 
announced by democratic governments. These liberal 


_ terms, based on recognition of economic interdependence 


and equal right of all peoples to sustenance from the 
earth’s resources, are policies which the peace organiza- 
tions have long urged be adopted. In the United States 
they have worked for freer trade, freer access to raw 
materials, against racial discrimination in immigration, 


for world organization; in England they have pressed for ~~ 


international control of colonies and of strategic sea 
lanes, and for the unification of Europe. If such reforms 
follow the war it will be because the way has been pre- 
pared for them and kept open even while the war is in 
progress. 

Basic to the philosophy of the peace movement is 
the principle that “ends pre-exist in means.” The de- 
structive emotions and activities of war cannot produce, 
can only make it more difficult to carry out, constructive 
proposals. The present situation in regard to Russia is 


current proof of how in war all objectives are lost in the ~ 


one objective—destruction of the enemy. It depends 
upon the peace groups to continue the line of their past 
work and provide a basis on which at the end of the war 
a new world may find a foothold. No charge of Jack of 
patriotism, no declaration of national emergency can 
relieve peace workers of this, their special responsibility. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE PROGRAM AND PEACE 
Individual peace workers will find opportunities, as 


they are called upon to take part in our civilian defense 
program, to see to it that as much as possible of the work 


for the betterment and strengthening of our own people 


is carried on in connection with permanent organizations 
devoted to work along these lines, for example, the 
American Friends Service Committee. In this way they 
will be doing more than meet the needs of a war emerg- 
ency; they will be building for the future of this country 
and of the world. Insofar as men and. women even in 


their local communities are led to think in terms of the 


common humanity and common needs of their fellows, 
they will be that much readier to accept the sacrifices 
which will be called for by policies of world unity and 
world organization. 

The more emphasis is thrown on what is to follow 
the war, the more persuasive become the arguments for 
the earliest possible cessation of hostilities. Peace is not 


’ an end but a means—an opportunity. They have little 


faith in democracy who fail to believe that, granted the 
opportunity of peace, democratic principles will not 
triumph, provided we replace our earlier efforts to keep 
peace by efforts to make peace. Whatever else the dic- 
tators or the war itself may destroy, they cannot destroy 
the principles—or the faith of peace workers in the prin- 
ciples—which make certain the final emergence of a free, 
orderly world in which the institutions and policies of 


governments will express the unity of peoples. 


FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL, 
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Our immediate defense against dictatorship is not 
’ airplanes or warships. It is our own system of State 
Legislatures and the Federal Congress, These days of 
theatrical overturnings have us stunned and bewildered, 
and anything so deliberate and reasonable as democratic 
legislation is made to seem like an anticlimax. We are 
being propagandized and hustled into thinking that speed 
is more important than direction. In reality—in war or 

eace, victory or defeat, democratic lawmaking is the one 
indispensable vehicle for all our freedom, the heart of 
our democracy. Let us keep ourselves clear-minded on 
this fact in the midst of the confusion. 


To preserve our system it must be kept functioning 
boldly. To insure this keep on urging boldly immediate, 
favorable action on those measures that strike deepest at 
the root of today’s problems. 


First in scope and farsightedness stands the Tenero- 
_..._.wiez .Resoli:tion to create a Joint Congressional Peace 
, Commission. to initiate, jointly with other non-belliger- 
ents, mediation in the war now, and to lay sound, demo- 
cratic groundwork on which to create a world federation 
and government, Hitler claims international union as 
his aim. We know that his union would be created and 
maintained by force and fear. But, at its worst, union 
itself means to the tortured peoples of Europe rest from 
war and a chance for life, even if a lean and bitter life. 
Why is our Congress loathe to pass this Resolution that 
would launch a mighty peace offensive today, when to- 
morrow our opportunity may be gone, and that asserts 
our universal desire for a union of a~vastly different 
kind—a voluntary union of the peoples of Europe, or of 
the world, by consent, founded on a freely discussed and 
concluded basis of federation, or league, of peoples? 


If Hitler’s propaganda is as potent as our papers and 
our Nazi-hunters tell us, why do we not meet it with 
legitimate, constructive declaration of policy such as 
immediate and enthusiastic passage of the Tenerowicz 
Resolution. Why not take this means to declare officially 
that the U. S. stands ready to lead and cooperate in the 
democratic brand of world organization? Why leave it 
to the dictators to exploit the deepest, most human 
longings of all people, for order and stability? 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 

FOUR LIGHTS from this time forward can exist 
only if enough subscriptions come in to carry it. We 
hope you have enjoyed the first two numbers, sent to 
our membership free, with the aid of special funds. We 
have plans to publish brief articles on points in our pro- 
gram, on special interests of WIL (such as those 
usually handled by committees), letters from Mrs, Olm- 
sted, and information from Miss Detzer. f 
We want to continue, and can do so if we accept the 
post office regulations for second class mail. Among 
these rules is one which requires us to exhibit a bona 
fide list of paid-up subscribers. So you see that both 
Uncle Sam and WIL are looking to you for that fifty 
cents! Please print your name and address. 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 

Please find enclosed 50c in stamps, coin, check, money 
order (underscore), for one year’s subscription to FOUR 
LIGHTS, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


(Please Print) 


State 


: “WHERE LAW ENDS TYRANNY BEGINS” 
é WILLIAM ‘PITT (Lord Chatham) 


The Congress surely: cannot hesitate because it be- 
lieves in a return to’ the patchwork map of the 1919 
Europe? Its endless new frontiers marked neither nat- 
ural, racial, economic, nor even geographic, divisions. 
They only laid the trains of powder that exploded inevit- 
ably in the Second World War. The past, we know only 
too well, is not worth fighting for. We need to struggle 
hard for’a new future and to announce openly that we 
are doing so! 


Or does the Congress hang back from passing the 
Resolution from fear of entangling ourselves in Euro- 
pean affairs? Where it is today voting willingly to inter- 
vene in war and destruction it cannot refuse to inter- 
vene for peace and construction. y ; 


We therefore beg you to write again to your Con- 


gressman to urge him to work and vote for the Tenero- © 


wicz Resolution. Do not hesitate because people tell 


you that mediation is impossible and world union a_ 


chimera. The world that we are striving to create is a 
new world and, as Bernard Shaw says, “We are subject 
cowards when confronted with new ideas, and insanely 
brave when we go out to kill one another with a physical 
equipment of artificial volcanoes and atmospheres of 
poison, and a mental equipment appropriate to stone 
axes and flint arrowheads.” Remember this strange truth 
and persevere! (See June FOUR LIGHTS, Page 4— 
Program A, on Tenerowicz Peace Bill, H. J, Res. 131.) 


ELECTORAL PEACE POLL 


Representative Hamilton Fish is putting through 
successfully his scheme to hold a Peace or War postcard 
poll of his own constituents. This is to meet doubts ex- 
pressed by critics of the private polls. The results, in 
his Congressional District, which, by chance, is also the 
President’s, are running 3,350 to 412 for keeping out of 
war. The Gallup Poll reported in June showed 79% 
to 21% for peace. The Fish poll shows so far 88% to 
12% for peace! > 


Tell your Congressman that you suggest that he 
poll his own district if he has doubts as to where his 
constituents stand! \ SOPHIA DULLES. 


A BOOK YOU WILL WANT TO READ 


A Colored Woman in a White World, Mary Church 
Terrell, Ramsdell, Inc., 1940. $2.50. - ; 


WIL members should be particularly interested in this 
book as Mrs. Terrell was for several years a member of the 
National Board, and is author of the folder—now out of print— 
“Colored Women and World Peace”, published by the -WIL 
in 1932. Born in Memphis, she was educated at Oberlin, studied 
in France and’ Germany, taught at Wilberforce University, and 
for several years was a member of the Washington D. C. Board 
of Education. 


FOUR LIGHTS 


Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 


National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ten-issues a year 


Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
25 copies, one issue, $1.00 postpaid 


National Executive Office, 1734 F Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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